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united states government 
aids for schools 


W ASHINGTON has a rich Store of valuable school aids that 
await discovery by the teacher, the supervisor, the school 
administrator, the research worker, the parent, and even the Student. 

(T For example, any school can obtain a facsimile of the Declaration of 
Independence, 26 by 34 inches, from the Superintendent of Documents 

for 15 cents. 


<T Illustrated books and bulletins, motion pictures, findings of national 
surveys, geography material, history material, vocational education 
material, fad Studies of national educational problems-all can be 
obtained at small co&. 


(T A directory to this rich Store of education aids is School Life, 
official bulletin of the Office of Education. School Life reports 
monthly, except July and August, in illustrated readable form, the 
educational resources of the United States Government. 

((To secure School Life's service send your request and 50 cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

((For a free specimen copy of School Life address the Editorial 
Division, Office of Education, United States Department of the 
Interiot, Washington, D. C. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

„ Department of thb Interior, 

Office op Education, 
Washington, D. C., September 10, 1931. 

Sir: Historically the secondary school is an institution prepara- 
tory to specific education for leadership. In old 'established societies 
admission has been conditioned chiefly by the social rank of the pupil. 
In America its chief function has been to serve as a sieve through which 
applicants for training in divinity, law, medicine, engineering, and the 
other learned professions need pass. 

Under both conditions the secondary school was selective in 
character. Until very recently the administrators of American high 
schools with few exceptions did not hesitate to exclude those who 
would not or could not meet Standards of selection set up chiefly by 
universities or Standardizing agencies. The principal of the school con- 
curred in these Standards so enthusiastically that on commencement 
day when he presented to the board of education the small remnant of 
the class which entered his institution four years earlier, he took 
occasion to remind candidates and the interested audience that these 
were a chosen few who had been able to Stand the trials and tribula- 
tions. Perhaps he commented briefly upon those who had fallen by the 
wayside and concluded by congratulating the survivors. At that time 
the teachers, the principal, the school board, and the audience took it 
for granted that the full duty of the school had been discharged when 
these few pupils received their diplomas of graduation. In this way a 
democratic Society was selecting what some chose to call its “ aristoc- 
racy of brains.” 

Within one generation, however, mighty changes have come to pass. 
In the first decade of the present century the percentage of those of 
eligible age actually enrolled in high school began to mount, and since 
the close of the Great War this percentage has gone upward so rapidly 
• that many communities have found it impossible to house adequately 
all who clamored for entrance. In 1930 over 50 per cent of the boys and 
girls of high-school age in the United States were actually enrolled in 
high school and in the more densely populated areas and areas of high 
per capita wealth this percentage was very much higher. It appears 
that American public opinion now desires the secondary school to 
minister tb all the children of all the people. 


When the Seventh Yearbook of .the Department of Superintendence 
was being prepared for the 1929 meeting. Professor Briggs, chairman of 
• one of the committees, asked 39 college professors of secondary educa- 
tion and 1 1 5 high -school administrators this question : “ Shall secondary 
education primarily have in mind preparation for advanced Studies or 
be primarily concerned with the value of its own courses regardless of 
the Student's future career? ” We note' with interest that 96 per cent of 
the supervisors and 82 pier cent of the high-school administrators replied 
that the school should be “ primarily concerned with the value of its 
own courses regardless of the student s future academic career . 

At the time that these men were expressing their opinion the super- 
intendent of a county high school in Utah was actually going a ritep 
farther. He was-demon^trating the fad: that a community’s high school 
could render a worthwhile service to the pupils of eligible age who y/ere 
not adually attending classes within the walls of the school building. 
We have been fortunate in securing from this superintendent, Francis 
W. Kirkham, some account of a part of th^s work. I transmit his manu- 
script here with aftd recommend its publication as a bulletin of this 
office in the belief that it furnishes evidence of a social trend and that 
if will serve as an inspiration to secondary school administrators who 
are looking ahead. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
vm 
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Educating All the Children of All the People 

A YEAR-ROUND PREPARATION FOR LIFE PROGRAM 
’ FOR YOUTH UP TO 18 YEARS OF AGE 

' IN GRANITE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT OF UTAH 

Chapter I 

t 

The Problem and the Achievement 

The education of all the children of all the people is an ideal that has 
received nation-wide acceptance in the United States. 

Utah has attempted to translate that ideal into practice. It is quite 
true that nearly all States have compulsory education laws requiring 
boys and girls to go to school up to certain ages. But education is more 
than school attendance. Education is the work of adapting a child to 
his environment. Education, in the large sense, includes the duty of 
following up every child to the age of 18 for 365 days of the year, 
in and out of the classroom, with the aim of helping him develop his 
capacities to their greatest usefulness. 

The child can not fail, according to the Utah interpretation of a 
public-school's responsibility. The school may fail, but not the child. 

The program for the education of all the children, of all the people as 
worked out in Granite district, Utah, is reported in detail in this bulle- 
tin. The fundamental educational problems that this district attacked 
are problems that confront practically every school district, every 
educator, and every parent : 

1. Are laws requiring children up to the age of 18 to oe at work or 
at school practicable? 

2. CJtn the schools help boys and girls find jobs adapted to their 
capacities and help them keep the jobs and progress in them? 

3. Can the schools help to reduce juvenile delinquency? 

4. Can the schools coordinate the work of out-of-school agencies ; the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Red Cross, the 4-H clubs, and others, 
each of which asks its quota of a child's time, into one organized force 
for the intelligent development of each child? 
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5. Can the school make itself responsible for knowing, for the pur- 
pose of guidance, what* every single child in the community between 
6 and 18 is doing with his life in school, before school, and after school, 
and even during summer vacation? 

6. Can the State and the di^tricft do all this without material increase 
in expenditures and personnel? 

To these six vital questions Granite di*ri* answers, “Yes.” Gran- 
ite di*ridt school census for 1928 registered 8,050 children between the 
ages of 6 and 18. Of these, 7,678 were in classrooms, 178 were employed 
either full time or part time, and 194 were legally excused from attend- 
ance at school for health or mental disabilities or other acceptable 
reasons. 

Granite di&ridt uses every effort to keep all the children within the 
legal attendance limits in school during school time. In addition it 
finds jobs for those who are not getting on in school, helps them on the 
job, and gives them part-time education. 

During the summer the schools of the di*ri* cooperate with indus- 
tries and with agencies like the Boy Scouts, the 4-H clubs, and the 
Girl Scouts, guiding adtivities of the children at this period as well as 
during the regular school term. 

It is believed that the di*ri*’s program was an influence in chang- 
ing juvenile delinquency conditions during the time covered in this 
*udy. Cases reaching the juvenile court from the We* side di*riCt 
were reduced from- 60 in 1925-26 to 12 in 1927-28; cases reaching the 
^ juvenile court from the Ea* side district were reduced from 67 in 
1926-27 to 19 in 1928-29. During these years the school provided 
sympathetic help to all youth to 18 years throughout the year with 
special attention to those who seemed mo* in need of helpV 

The program described in this bulletin was carried on in Granite 
di*ridt without material increase in co* because of the simplicity of 
the plan and the ability of the *aff to organize to meet certain phases 
of the new set-up for the program without overloading. Teaching 
under the new plan was an added pleasure, for the program brings 
joy and success into the lives of children. 

THE BACKGROUND 

What is the background? 

How did the Utah plan get *arted? ^ 

The Smith-Hughes A* providing for Federal cooperation with the 
States in promoting education in agriculture, trades, and indu*ries 
offered an opportunity to school officials to increase the school offerings 
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in these subjects. Proposed legislation providing for an enlarged school 
program was formulated by the State superintendent's office Citizens 
were acquainted with the proposed new laws through *ate*wide con* 
ferences of social, religious, and educational groups, labor unions, and 
other organizations. The laws as suggested were passed in 1919 by the 
State senate unanimously and with only ^opposing votes in the 
lower house. Utah was emphatically behind the new education plan. 

WHAT THE LAWS DID 1 

1. Extended compulsory attendance at school for all youth 6 to 18 
years of age to 30 weeks each' year, except that those over 16 years of 
age and those under 16 years who had completed the eighth grade 
might be excused to enter employment, provided they Still attended 
school at least 144 hours of the year. However, all youth of the 

designated ages were required to be in school full time when they were 
not employed. ’ 

2. Provided for compulsory school attendance of aliens. 

3. Permitted boards of education to use public*school funds for 

training in health, gainful work, and moral character for 12 months each 
year. 

4. Appropriated $100,000 spedal aid to school districts for the 

administration of the year-round and part-time attendance features of 
the law. 

5. Nearly doubled State support for schools. , 

6. Created a division of health education in the State department of 

education. i 


THE STATE PLAN ^ 

The State department of educations plan of action, as published in 
1919, provided: / 

Fir*. For the yearly registrationof a Il boys and girls to 1 8 years of age 
They mu* be at work or at school and the school mu* know where 
they are all of the time. 

Second. Thatall pupils between 12and 18 be enrolled in projedt work 
in health, vocations, citizenship, arts, and recreation; this projedt Work 

to become, as nearly as possible, a logical outgrowth of classroom 
in*rudtion. , 

- Third. For advisory and Kgular teachers to be responsible for the 
progress made by their pupils in this achievement work during the 
winter. ^ 6 


' Frotn * entitled “Utah'* Education^ Projnm," publiihed in 

Utah State Department of Education. 


1W0 by authority of the 
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Fourth. For a seied group of principals and teachers to be employed 
during the summer to visit pupils at their homes, meet them in groups, 
diredt and help provide for their work and leisure'time activities, and 
in other ways continue to train them over 12 months. 

Fifth. For direct contact by the school with the home and commit 
nity. Pupils were Urged as a part of their citizenship training to 
participate in the community organizations such as Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Sunday schools, bands, choirs, orche&ras, glee clubs, 
baseball teams, dramatic associations, etc. The parents’ assistance and 
judgment were to be sought in all matters affecting the training of their 
children. 

Sixth. For the 12'month worker, as far as time will permit, to do the 
following work during the summer : Care for school property, take the 
school census, provide recreational leadership for the community, help 
retarded students, consult with parents concerning the school work of 
their children and otherwise help solve the problems of vocational 
guidance of pupils, aid in finding employment for pupils, and see that 
they get fair treatment and a chance for advancement in employment. 
(From a plan published in 1920 by the State department of education.) 

I 

A STATE'WIDE CAMPAIGN 

The enactment of the laws and the drafting of the program were fob 
lowed by a statewide campaign fostered by the citizens to acquaint the 
people of Utah with the program which the laws made possible. 
Twelve hundred meetings were held in churches, schoolhouses, and 
public buildings; every city and hamlet heard the message. Three 
hundred thousand pieces of literature were distributed to homes by 
children in the public schools. 

The following resolutions were presented and passed by all groups 
of citizens of the State in public meetings of the campaign : * 

Inasmuch u the Legislature of the State of Utah at a recent session enacted certain 
laws which provide a more advanced sy&em of education and better schools (see 
cha. 85, 86, 92, and 93, Laws of 1919) and— 

Whereas it is the purpose and intent of these laws to eliminate idleness in the boys 
and girls between the ages of 1 2 and 18: 

1. To bring about the universal education of the youth of the State; 

2. To do away effectively with the use of tobacco by minors; 

3. To promote and preserve the health of all children; 

4. To have every boy and girl obtain a high'jchool education, and as much more as be 
or she may desire; 

l Written by Han. Ncphi L. Morri*. Sun chairman of the (lmpaijP. 
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5. To train the youth through the 12 months of the year for the discharge of those 
induArial, civil, social, and moral duties that make a people happy and a State prorper- 
ous and secure; 

6. To Americanise thoroughly and systematically the foreign bom who have come 
here to live with us; 

7. To teach the benefits and wisdom of thrift; 

8. To teach in the public schools the nobility of efficient and skillful work and to offer 
opportunity to learn a business or trade; 

9. To increase the productiveness and earning power of men and women by a sy&em 
of part-time and evening schools in cooperation with the Federal Government, through 
which they may acquire a knowledge of trades, home making, and all useful things, 
including business pursuits; 

10. To get the greatest possible returns from our ever-increasing inveftment in educa- 
tion in the form of a conAantly improving type of manhood and womanhood, 

1 1 . To meet satisfactorily the crisis that confronts us with respeeft to the need of well- 
trained teachers by securing the proper kind in the shortest time and also to provide 
adequate compensation for them; 

1 2. To bring the school and the home into a reciprocal and cooperative relationship; 

13. To interest the men and women of affairs, both public and private, in the educa- 
tional problems of the State; 

1 4. To provide more adequate revenues for educational purposes and to see that they 
are equitably distributed among the counties and districts so that every child of the 
State may be given the be* possible facilities for acquiring the be* kind of an education; 

15. To turn our public-school syflem as it never was turned before into a great and 
effective m*rument for making secure, to society and the State, those principles and 
inftitutions that are to survive these trying times and triumph over the forces that are 
today making for de&ruCtion and dissolution in the world. 

Thu we conceive to be Utah's program of education. It has the approval of the State 
board of education, the leading educators of the State, the public schools, the teachers, tb* 
higher inttitutioru of learning within the State, and the people as a whole as far as they 
have become informed upon the matter. 

To thu program we pledge our enthusiaAic and loyal support and our financial 
resources: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the citizens, parents, and taxpayers of this school diArirt, in meet 
ing assembled, resperifully reque* our school board to take iftepa at once (if such Arps 
have not already been taken) to set in operation the laws above referred to; and be it 
further t 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge to said board of education our whole-hearted and 
unanimous support in carrying out the program above reviewed. We believe it to be 
the be* -known means for building a State that will be a credit to its builders and a blessing 
tavti inheritors. 

The various school diAridts of the State of Utah administered the en- 
larged program embraced by the laws of 1919 in various ways and with 
varying degrees of success. The depression of 1921-22 brought 
additional complications which led the school diAridts to lop off many 
of the improvements and extensions legally authorized. Biit the laws 
were not repealed. * 
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Dr. Leroy C. Cowles in 1926 made an exhau&ive &udy of the opera- 
tion of Utah's 1919 educational program. His conclusions show how 
far the State fell short of attaining the ideal accepted seven years 
earlier. They also show from a State point of view the foundation 
circumstances upon which the Granite di&ridt program, to be reported 
in this bulletin, was built: 

« 

The compulsory attendance and part-time phase of the program has been put into 
operation with increasing success since 1919, as measured by the sudden, increase in 
attendance in 1919-20, the increased ratio between enrollment and school census, and 
the decrease in the number of potential part-time pupils not accounted for. Super- 
vision of the entire 12 months was undertaken in 27 of the 40 di&ricfts in 1920. It was 
continued in 5 di^trids in 1921, but was entirely abandoned in 1922 except for a 
small amount of Smith-Hughes work. Thirty-two of the 40 di&rids attempted to 
put the health program into execution in 1919-20, and 35 attempted it in 1920-21. 
Since 1921 there has been a decline every year in the number of di&rids attempting 
the program, in the percentage of children enrolled that received examinations, and in 
the amount expended per pupil for salaries and expenses of health officers. 

The conditions which the program was designed to meet are fairly constant, Any 
degree of failure of the program should not be attributed to the disappearance of the 
needs for the undertaking. The program was in general new and untried in State 
experience, without precedent, and without trained and experienced workers. The 
unusual nature of the program, as well as the magnitude of the undertaking, involved 
serious admini&rative difficulties. The program was initiated and promoted by a few 
people under the leadership of the State diredor of vocational education and State 
superintendent of public inrftrudion. The leaders chose the sweeping plan of putting 
the whole program into law and attempting its execution all at once, indead of the 
slower method of gradual development. 

The fundamental legislation establishing the program in 1919 was accepted in princi- 
ple by succeeding legislatures as is indicated by the fad that no material changes were 
made in the basic provisions. The editorials of five newspapers reveal a friendly 
attitude toward the program on the part of the editorial writers. Every phase of the 
program met the approval of seleded groups of citizens as expressed iit quedionnaires. 
Superintendents of school concur with the lay groups in approving in principle, every 
feature of the program. The decline in the adivities of the program mud f be assigned 
to causes other than the attitude of the selected groups dudied. 

The program was accepted in general by the public as is indicated by the extent to 
which it was put into operation in 1919-20 and 1920-21, The cod of the program was 
a very small part of the total cod of education. Didrids chose to pay much more for 
transportation and for salaries and expenses of board members, than for the program. 
Compulsory and part-time education made greater progress from 19201925 than did 
any other phase of the program. This feature was encouraged more by the State de- 
partment than was any other feature after 1921 . There seems to be a dired relationship 
between the relative success of this phase of the program and the encouragement given 
by the State department. The financial depression of 1920 and 1921 was probably a 
reason for the curtailment of the program at that time. 1 

’See The Utah Education*) Program of 1919 and Factor* Conditioning (ta Operation* by Leroy CL 
Cow lea, an unpubUahed thesis on hie in the University of California. 
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Granite district’s attempt to measure up to the high standard of 
educational achievement made possible by the 1919 laws has been 
paralleled in other school districts of Utah. Each district is still work' 
ing out its own educational salvation in its own way under the 
. generous franchise of Utah's educational legislation. 
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Chapter II 

Granite Dxitridt and Its Plan 

Granite school di&ridt is otic of the 40 consolidated school districts 
in the State of Utah. 

Granite is the largest consolidated school didtridt in the State and 
is exceeded in number of children only by Salt Lake City and Ogden. 
The extreme eastern and the central parts are extensions of Salt Lake 
City. In one are the homes of well-to-do people, in the other low* 
wage earners live because rents and taxes are lower than in the city 
proper. The census of 1928 gives 8,050 boys and girls between the 
ages of 6 and 18. These children are cared for in 2 senior high schools, 
8 schools containing grades 1 to 9, and 8 additional schools limited 
to grades 1 to 6, inclusive. Among these schools are a 1 -teacher school, 
a 3 -teacher school, and a 4- teacher school. The largest school con- 
taining grades from 1 to 9, inclusive, cares for 700 pupils. There are 
employed 270 teachers and principals, a supervisor of primary grades, 
a music supervisor, and a supervisor of elementary and junior high 
school grades. 

The total budget for the district, exclusive of buildings, is approxi- 
mately $5 10,000. The assessed valuation of the di&ricft is $39,000,000, 
which is about 50 per cent of the true value. The largest single tax- 
payer is the Utah Copper Co., which pays about one -fourth of all the 
taxes. Twelve corporations pay 60 per cent of the taxes, and 60 per 
cent of the taxpayers pay less than $50 each in tStes each year . 

Approximately 75 per cent of the residents of the district claim 
membership in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. They 
are closely organized in their various church activities. The only 
church buildings other than those provided by this church are a 
Community church and a Catholic church at Garfield and Magna, 
respectively. Prote&ant, Catholic, and Jewish churches, located in 
Salt Lake City, are easily accessible to their respective members who 
live in the ca&em half of the di&rid. 

The Boy Scout organization of America functions through local 
church organizations. Other juvenile organizations connected with 
the dominant church are the primary assodationfor children under 12 
years of age, the young men’s and young women’s m^ttual improve- 
8 ^ 
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ment associations for members over 12 years of age, and religion 

classes for pupils of grades 1 to 8. All these organizations meet 
weekly. 

The Lions International has a club at Magna; the Holladay Improve' 
ment League and the South State Street Commercial Club, res pee 
tively, are civic organizations in the eastern and central part of the 

diAnrt. The fanning community is well organized into farm bureau 
units. 

All the diArid is under the civil jurisdiction of Salt Lake County, 
which provides fire protection, health, and hospital service. The 
residents are principally American-born or foreign-bom citizens except 
in Magna and Garfield, where quite a number of southern European 
aliens seek work in the mills and smelter. The diAriA presents social 
and economic conditions pertaining to urban, rural, and induArial life. 


EDUCATIONAL 8TATU8 OF GRANITE DISTRICT 
DURING 1924-25 

During the year 1924-25 a building program eAablished a senior 
high school at Magna and junior high-school facilities in a number of 
the larger schools of the diAridt which heretofore had been limited to 
grades 1 to 8, inclusive. 

Three supervisors were employed— for primary grades, music and 
manual training, and penmanship. Excellent work had been accom- 
plished in the diAridt under these supervisors. The Granite High 
School, which then served the entire diAridt except the extreme 
weAem portion, offered inAruction in grades 9 to 12, inclusive, in 
five departments— namely, commercial, agricultural, home economics, 
industrial, and college preparatory. This senior high school was com- 
parable in the organization of its various departments with the beA 
i hl 8 h 80110018 in the State. The Cyprus High School, at Magna, added ’ 
thg twelfth grade in 1924-25 for the firA time. This school was in 
process of development and lacked materially in equipment and teach- 
ing facilities. 

A few principals in the di&ndt had used Aandard accomplishment 
teAs in some classes for special purpose. There was noclassification 
of pupils in any schools, however, elcept by grades and teachers^ 
judgments. 

AssiAed by local physicians, the school nurses, employed jointly by 
Salt Lake County and Granite diAndt, gave physical examinations to 
pupils and otherwise promoted their health. Individual health cards. 
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furnished by the S^te department of education, were used for pupils. 
These indicated the result of the physical examinations given to pupils 
and pointed out physical defeats. Children were inspected daily for 
communicable diseases and personal appearance by the teachers, who 
were also held.responsible for the sanitary conditions of their rooms. . 

The vocational work of the didridt was limi ted to the teaching of 
woodwork and auto mechanics in the Granite High School shops and 
manual training to boys in grades 7 to 9 foi 90 to 180 minutes per week. 
Courses in domedic science were taught in the high schools and in two 
schools containing the ninth grade. Agriculture was taught in the 
Granite High School, but not on a vocational basis. 

An attendance officer was employed on half-time for the entire dis- 
trict. He issued working permits to employed minors and assided the 
principals ir^ their acute attendance problems. He had access to the 
annual census cards of all pupils and the enrollment figures in the various 
schools. There were no special classes or services in the diStrid for 
employed minors, but pupils were allowed to enter school at such times 
as they were not employed during the winter season. Pupils residing 
in Granite didridt who were employed in Salt Lake City were per- 
mitted to attend the Salt Lake City part-time school. Such were the 
foundations on which the new plan was built. 

ESTABLISHING THE PROBLEM 

How was the Granite didridt program for the educational accounting 
of all children to the age of 18 darted? What was the school board's 
attitude? What did the principals think about the plan? Did the 
community enter into the work? Obviously a plan to translate demo- 
cratic ideals into educational practice requires the active cooperation 
of all community agencies. 

* At the fird meeting of the school board it was pointed out that 
Granite didrid was receiving from the State $25 per capita for all 
children up to 18 recorded in the school census. The schools were open 
to all children but many dropped out. Therefore, the didridt was dill 
receiving State funds for boys and girls to whom it had ceased to give 
educational services. 

Two quedions were put to the board : Fird, Shall we spend all money 
from the State for the children who day in school? Second, Shall we 
spend scone money on this other group who do not succeed in school as 
it is now organized? The board decided it had responsibilities to those 
who left school and that expenditures to serve all the children up to 18 
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* 

yeai s of age in or out of scHool were warranted . The board furthermore 
accepted as a practical educational guide the familiar seven cardinal 
principles of education. 

Recognition of financial responsibility to all children and acceptance 
of the cardinal principles led to the submission to the board of the fol- 
lowing practical plans of operation : 1 , Accounting for, guiding, placing, 
and training of youth to 18 years of age for 12 months each year in a 
program of health, citizenship, work, ethical character, worthy use of 
leisure, and worthy home membership; 2, cooperation by the school 
with all agencies with similar aims touching lives of the commu- 
nity s children, 3, credit for accomplishment in these extra -academic 
objectives as well as academic subjects. 

Following the agreement befc&een the school board and the superin- 
tendent on basic aims and policies, the superintendent met with the 
principals of Granite di&ridt schools. Together they reexamined the 
seven cardinal principles of education and agreed that the school had 
no moral right to eliminate from its program any child unde* 18 years 
of age. Out of this agreement grew whole-hearted cooperation between 
the superintendent and professional ftaff. Together they created a • 
vitalized educational program which endeavored to meet the needs of 
youth in and out of school throughout die year. 

Then the superintendent presented the plan authorized by the board 
of education to the Parent-Teacher Association for its consideration. 
The desirability of obtaining information concerning* home and social 
conditions and information on childr en s use of leis ure riW was 
approved by the association. Furthermore it was agreed that the 
aspedts of the school program which dealt with character education 
would be presented at all meetings of the association for its informa- 
tion and advice. A special advisory committee consi&ing of a member 
from each large subdivision ofrGranite di&rid took great interest in 
promoting the new school program. 

So before the new program for Granite di&rid was launched the 
authority, approval, and promise of adive cooperation was obtained 
from the school board, the professional Aaff of the schools, and the 
Parent-Teacher Association. ** . * 

Three major &eps in working out the program, once it had been 
agreed upon, were: 

Fir*. Child accounting, since the plan obviously called for a complete 
and con&ant check up. (For detailed description see p. 14.) 
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Second. Colle&ion of data which would enable school authorities to 
guide each child to healthy living, to the full development of his 
abilities ; and to the be& use of leisure time, (See p. 18^) 

Third, Placement of each child in school, work, and leisure all year 
around. (Seep. 25.) 

financial Aspects of granite district 

SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The program was developed with a view to stridte# economy. The 
per capita cofl: of Granite school di&rica for iy26 27 , based on school 
population, was $72.85, of which $46.88 were in&rudtion co As. The 
average for the State was $77.43 for total co As. Thus the Granite 
program was adminiAered for less fhan the average per capita co& for 
the State. 

The superintendent, diftrid supervisors, principals, advisory teachers, and classroom 
teachers adminiftered all special features of the program eicept for the following, who 
were provided to asaiA them: 

1. One-half time of an assistant secretary to the superintendent for the r hild account' 
ing syAem. 

2. A workand-'school coordinator employed on full time for 12 months each year in 
place of an attendance officer for one-half time for 9 months. His salary during the 
summer vacation period was paid from SmithHughea State and Federal funds. 

3. A special te a ch er at the high school for the following pupils: (d) Those who 
attended school part time while at work and full time when out of work; (b) those who 
needed special help in a few regular high-school subje&s; and (c) those who could only 
succeed in school with an individual program fitted to their special needs. 

4 . Two teachers of vocational agriculture employed for summer months. Salary paid 
by Smith-Hughes State and Federal funds. 

5. Two teachers of group music inftrudtion for summer months. Salary paid by 
special fees received from pupils. 

6. One teacher to assist in the supervision of 4-H clubs during summer. Salary 

paid by Granite school diftrid. ^ 

7. A school dentiA. One-half salary and expenses paid by Granite school diStrid; 
one-half by Salt Lake County. 

8. Three home-economics teachers for Summer months for vocational project work 
in home economic*, recreation, health, and citizenship. Salary paid by Granite school 
diArid 

r 9. Teacher* for special-opportunity summer school. Salary paid from fees by pupils. 

10, Three school nurses employed for two months during the summer. One-half 
salary paid by Salt Lake County. 

The total additional codt of personnel for the all-year program and accounting did not 
exceed the coA of four full-time teachers. 

v Z&tiorwl material used.— Child accounting cabinet; individual child accounting 
pupil cards; individual paper folder for guidance material; special mimeographed and 
printed forms for child accounting, guiding, and placing children; Terman group 
intelligence teAs; a number of achievement te&s. 

The total coA of the above material was about $700 per annum. 


^ Chapter III 

* Child' Accounting System 

METHODS USED 

In July, 1925, the ‘Board of Education of Granite district authorized 
a child accounting syiftem to account for all youth up to 18 years of 
age. In this fir& important undertaking lor the proposed plan, the 
experience of Salt Lake City was available, where, at considerable 
expense and after careful investigation, a childaccounring system had 
been installed to obtain the accurate and complete enumeration of all 
children residing in the city and to provide for their regular or part' 
time. school instruction. By mandate of law in Utah, * 1 “every house 
shall be visited by school census enumerators between the 15th arid 
the 31st of October of each year to ascertain and to enter upon lists 
the names of every person who shall have reached the age of 6 and 
not have reached the age of 18 on October 31 of each year.”, (See 
Appendix B for Annual Census Qfrd used.) 

In keeping with this law the names of children ate listed by families 
on separate census cards, together with their sex, date of birth, grade 
in school, school in which they are enrolled, or if not attending school, 
whether legally excused or not. The names, addresses, and other 
personal information regarding the parents or guardians are also given 
on the cards. 

With the annual school<ensu8 card as a beginning, the Granite 
school district developed the following additional methods to account 
for all its children of school age: 

YEARLY ACCOUNTING OF CHILDREN 

% 

The assistant secretary to the superintendent copies the name of 
each pupil from the annual census card on an individual card furnished 
by the State department of education. This card provides for all the 

information given on the annual census card, and in addition has spaces 

for the child’s address, the school he attends, and other details for • 
eight consecutive years. These cards are kept in the superintendent's 

office and filed according to schools. (See Appendix B for Pupil’s Indi' 

— , ^ 

1 Compiled Lawi of Utah. 1919. lec. 4610. uua led Sawn L»w», 1921. dt 100. 
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vidual Card.) When a child enters a school, moves to another school, 
or leaves the diftridt, the principal of each school which the child leaves 
or enters reports to the superintendent s office on a special form. Each 
child who moves within the diftridt is thus reported twice, a practice 
which provide* a check for accuracy. Cards of such children are then 
changed in the file so as to place them under the school which thev are 
then attending. 

Ju^t before the school census is taken, lists of all pbpils who are 
enrolled in the various schools are furnished the superintendent's 
office. These lifts are then compared and checked with the names in 
the child accounting files. After this checking the lifts of pupils thus 
.obtained are given to the census enumerators. In addition they are 
gi ven a lift: of all boys and girls excused for work and a lift of the 
children who have moved into the diftridt who are not in school. 
This latter lift is furnished by principals who obtain the information 
by inquiry from children at school. 

The census enumerators take the census by diftridts. They are 
required to visit each.house in the diftridt. They take with them, in 
addition to the lifts, the buff colored cards, furnished by the State 
department, of the previous census- which gives the address of each 
family having children of school age. These cards have been corrected 
from information by school principals during the year. 

Census enumerators also have with them a blue card furnished by 
the Granite diftridt. This has on it the addresses of homes which 
during the previous year contained no children of school age. The 
cards, however, give the names of children under school age. Each 
year, enumerators fill in such a card for each new house built in the 
diftridt. 

The census enumerators muft visit every hriuse and account for 
evepy child on the lifts famished them.^The clerk and the superin' 
tendent check their work for accuracy and completeness. Often it 
becomes necessary for the enumerators to return to a number of homes 
to obtain the names of children whom they have missed. The enumer- 
ators muft personally know that each pupil lifted by them is an adtual 
resident in the diftridt, for the clerk ia*requdred by law to certify under 
oath the number of children entitled to State aid. With good super' 
vision and adminiftration these methods will secure the name of every 
child of school age in a diftridt. 
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DAILY ACCOUNTING OF CHILDREN 

Each teacher keeps in the class record book her daily record of the 
attendance of pupils by classes, and uses a letter as an abbreviation to 
indicate each of the following reasons for absence: (l) Retained by 
parents; (2)at work; (3) illness; and (4) truancy. The names of absent 
pupils, together with the number 6f days absent and reasons for 
absence, are furnished to the school nurse each day on a slip. She visits 
the homes of children who are ill. 

Each principal has a loosedeaf folder which contains lifts of pupils by 
classes in elementary schools and a lift alphabetically arranged for the 
entire enrollment in the junior and senior high schools. In the element 
tary schools the book is sent to the various rooms each morning, and the 
teacher indicates by a check the absence of a pupil and by a letter the 
cause of absence if known. In the junior and senior high schools 
absence from classes is reported on a special sheet by each teacher at 
noon and at the close of the day. The clerk in the principal's office 
transfers the report to the principal's loosedeaf folder. The double 
lines and spaced columns of the loose leaves of this book give the daily 
record of absence of each pupil, with the causes for the entire year on 
the same sheet. By this simple device, the principal is able to present 
to pupils their attendance records for the entire year when they ask 
that their home excuses be accepted. It serves also as a conftant 
reminder to the principal of the attendance of pupils and enables him 
to make the necessary adjuftments. Homes of absent pupils are reached 
by telephone, if the homes have telephone service, on the day of their 
absence. After three days' absence without excuse the attendance 
officer, who is also the school and'Work coordinator, receives inftruc' 
tions to visit the home. 

ACCOUNTING FOR CHILDREN'S PROGRESS 
EACH SIX WEEKS 

$ 

The advisory teachers in junior and senior high schools are requefted 
to report to the principal each six weeks on a special form the names of 
pupils who have failed in any subjed, their records in other subjeds, 
and the effort teachers have made to prevent such failures. Principals, 
or assiftants selected by them from the regular school faculty, have 
personal confidences with these pupils. By this conftant six weeks’ 
follow up report, pupils who are not succeeding are accounted foe and 
placed where they will succeed. 
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In addition, the principal of each school furnishes to the superin' / 
tendent's office on a special (Week report form, the number of pupils 
belonging to each class at the close of each six weeks, the average 
number belonging during the six weeks, the total enrollment to date, 
the average daily attendance, the number of dayjT pupils are absent 
together with the causes, and the number of pupils tardy. This report 
also accounts for the number who originally entered school, those who 
have entered school from other schools, and those who have withdrawn 
from school, and gives reasons for withdrawals. It is made up from a 
duplicate record kept daily by the teachers and only a minimum of the 
teacher s time is required, as she uses only figures and rherk marks. 

This pradice prevents the padding of attendance records. Thus the 
superintendent knows each six weeks the a&ual teaching load of each 
teacher and all the essential fads regarding enro llme nt and attendance 
in each school. The ’yearly report required by the State department of 
education is made up from these reports. 


O 
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Chapter IV 
Child'Guidance Program 

METHODS USED 

Specialized procedures conducted by visiting teachers or by experts 
in guidance clinics were not available for guidance purposes in the 
Granite diitnCt because of the expense irivolved. For these and other 
reasons, the responsibility of the guidance program was necessarily 
placed upon the classroom and advisory teacher for pupils of the regular 
school, and upon the part-time in&ruCtors for young people excused to 
work. These teachers were assisted by the principal, other teachers, * 
school nurses and physicians, attendance officers, and the work-and- 
school coordinators. 

The guidance program began with the use of the yearly health exam' 
ination of pupils, standard achievement te&s, and intelligence tests. 

GUIDANCE THROUGH PUPIL PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

For a number of years prior to 1925 school nurses had been employed, 
and health as an objective in education had been recognized and emphi- 
sized in all schools. During this year a new individual health-record 
card was provided for each pupil. This card, in addition to the neces- 
sary personal information regarding age, grade, residence, sex, and the 
like, contains six columns for the record of six consecutive yearly health 
examinations. The reverse side of the card was designed to be checked 
three times a year by the teacher for an e&imate of the child’s health 
habits. The examining nurse or physician was required to give specific 
information regarding important organ functions, a record of which 
was placed on the card. For example, the condition of the tonsils was 
marked — either enlarged, inflamed, or out. The Snellen te& for the eyes 
was giver*. All remedial defects were carefully noted. In 1928 this 
health card, in slightly modified form, was made a part of a cumulative 
record card so that the yearly physical examination of the child for a 
series of years was made available. (See Appendix B for Cumulative 
Health, Standard Te&s, and School Subjects Card.) Remedial defects 
not cafed for during the year appear for special attention the following 
year. 
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By the close of the school year in 1929 p radically every child in the 
district from the fir& to the twelfth grade, inclusive, had been given a 
physical examination by a physician who had volunteered his services. 

Individual daily-record cards of health habits, furnished by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, were introduced in 1925-26 for 
grades 3 to 6, inclusive. Teachers were asked to obtain Dansdills’ book. 
Methods in Training in Health Habits, to assist them in their work. 
Children learned health songs, poems, and dramas. They made posters. 
Teachers inspected pupils daily for personal appearance and communi- 
cable diseases. The principal held each teacher responsible for the 
sanitary condition of her room, for its cleanliness, temperature, ventila- 
tion, and for the condition of books and supplies. 

In 1927-28 the Decathalon system of physical education as used in 
the California schools was introduced into the Granite district for 
grades 5 to 9, inclusive. This program, based in part upon the work of 
the National Playground and Recreation Association, is designed to 
train in muscular Strength and vigor through feats and playground 
activities. The eight rules of the health game formulated by the 
National Playground and Recreation Association for junior high school 
pupils were made a part of the health program in these grades in con- 
nection with other health work, leisure-time and extracurricular 
activities. 

The school nurses, employed during the summer months, gave special 
attention during vacation time to children needing their services for 
the removal of remedial defects, and examined children who would 
enter school for the fir& time in the £^J. 

A home-economics teacher employe during the summer supervised 
the girls enrolled in the 4-H clubs. These clubs have a definite health 
program. 

The parent-teacher organizations of the 19 schools in the ditfxiCt 
cooperated to provide a dental clinic which was conducted between 
November and June, 1928. All schools were visited for dental exami- 
nations once and some were visited twice. 

The following gives a summary of the work accomplished by the 
dental clinic for pupils 6 to 12 years of age : 

Number 


Pupda examined 5,402 

Pupil* with defedt* 4,153 

Eitradtion* needed 2,321 

Extraction# made 942 

Cavitiet found 4,583 

Cavities filled 773 

Treatment* given 212 

Teeth cleaned ... \ 511 

Pupils' work completed 587 
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The health program, by imparting knowledge, by training in health 
habits, and by the physical development and examination of the child, 
a&sifted the teacher in guiding and placing the child, in those stu dies I 
and activities which his physical condition permitted. 

Hr 

GUIDANCE THROUGH ACHIEVEMENT 
AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

The guidance program was further extended by the use of achieve- 
ment and intelligence teds. Prior to 1925-26 only a few principals in 
the didnd had used these teds, and then for special purposes only. 
Realizing that all freshmen are placed in classes with no knowledge of 
pupil ability, except certification of the completion of the eighth grade, 
standard teds in arithmetic, silent reading, and spelling, and the Terman 
group intelligence ted were given to these pupils. The results showed 
a range of eighth grade to eleventh grade reading ability and of 70 to 
1 50 intelligence quotients. 

The superintendent presented the results of the Study to supervisors 
and principals at a special meeting. This resulted in a requeA by super- 
visors and principals for the use of standard and intelligence in the 
diArid in order to give them an opportunity to guide and place children. 

Following this, dandard teds in arithmetic, silent reading, and spell- 
ing came into use throughout^he didrid, especially in grades 3 to 6, 

inclusive. With the information thus obtained and otherwise available 

to the teacher, teachers and principals grouped their children according 
to ability and accomplishment. Standard teds were again given at 
midyear and at the close of school and the reports showing progress 
were made available to the several schools again to serve the purposes 
of guidance and placement. 

The use of dandard achievement teds and intelligence teds grew 
from year to year. In 1929 the Detroit beginner’s ted was given to all 
pupils who entered school for the fird time. The Woody-McCall ted 
in arithmetic, the Tborndike-McCall silent reading ted, and other 
dandard teds were used in the didrid. The Stanford achievement 

ted was given twice a year to all pupils in grades 5 to 9, inclusive. The 

Terman group intelligence ted was given to all pupils in these grades. 
These teds, together with the yearly physical examination, the attend- 
ance record, and the term and yearly marks of the regular school subjects, 
were kept on a cumulative record card which followed the child from 
grade to grade. (See Appendix B for Cumulative Health, Standard 
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Te&s, and School Subjeds Card.) This card was brought to the central 
office at the close of the school year. It was available at all times to 
teachers and principals for guidance purposes. 

GUIDANCE THROUGH A KNOWLEDGE 
OF HOME CONDITIONS 

It is generally co n ceded that the home is an important factor aifedting 
school success or failure. The visiting teacher, the school nurse, and the 
attendance officer are able to obtain information regarding home condi- 
tions of delinquent and maladjusted pupils and those who are ill. It is 
important that information concerning homes of all pupils be available 
for their guidance and placement. 

The Granite school di&ncl in 1925 undertook to obtain such informa- 
tion through the use of a que&ionnaire answered by the pupil under the 
supervision of the advisory teacher. The fonS&f this questionnaire was 
based upon the experience of a Audy by the department of education of 
the Latter-day Saints Church which made a ftate-wide survey of home 
and leisure time conditions of pupils enrolled in church seminaries dur- 
ing the summer of 1925-26. From year to year the form has been 
improved, queAions have been made more objective, and some ques- 
tions have been eliminated. During 1928-29 all advisory teachers of 
junior high school grades were required, with the help of the attendance 
officer, the work -and -school coordinator, and the school nurse, to obtain 
at lea& the minimum borne information of pupils indicated on the 
printed form submitted to them. 

This called for the number of brothers and sixers; the number living 
at home; the nationality and occupation of parents; inquired if father or 
mother was deceased; if parents were divorced; if parents were living 
together ; and if there was a Aepfather ora 3epmother. The income of 
the family in round numbers of thousands of dollars or less than $1,000 
was asked for ; also the number in the family contributing to the income, 
and the number depending upon the income. The number of rooms and 
the modem -conveniences of the home and the newspapers and maga- 
zines coming into the home were asked for, likewise the community 
organizations to which the pupil belonged and the make, type, and year 
of the automobile, if any. (See Appendix B for Home Conditions Card.) 

The school nurse proved the be& source of this information regarding 
the home conditions of pupils. 
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GUIDANCE THROUGH THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHILDREN'S USE 
, OF OUT OF SCHOOL TIME 

In 1925-26 a sheet on which pupils were asked to report their use of 
leisure time to their advisory teachers Was introduced into a few 
schools. It showed the number of minutes spent for one week by the 
boy or girl in work, leisure time, extracurricular activities, and commu- 
nity organizations. It was designed to give to the pupil a method of 
accounting to himself for his use of outof -school time and to provide 
for the advisory teacher important information for purposes of guid- 
ance and placement. 

The form evolved from year to year and a sheet called “Report of 
Pupil for Educational and Vocational Guidance and for Character 
Participating Opportunities and for Recommendations for Employ- 
ment,” was provided each pupil of the junior high school grades. 
This was designed for six consecutive weeks. Methods of its use 
varied. Some teachers used it for alternating 6-week periods; others 
for the entire year. 

The report is arranged to permit each pupil to check him«u»1f daily as 
follows: 

, * 

1. Whether he has kept the rules of the health game. 

2. Minutes spent per day in recreational activities, movies, dances, 
theaters, concerts, indoor games, riding for pleasure, and loafing. 

3. Minutes spent per day in vocational activities, such as farm work, 
household work, clerical work, shop or factory work, and other work 
activities. 

4 

4. Minutes spent per day in extracurricular activities, such as music . 
lessons or practice, dancing lessons or practice, outside reading not 
required for school work, school service, and other activities. 

5. Minutes spent per day in community activities, such as Sunday 
school, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, athletic clubs, glee clubs, bands, 
choirs, orchestras, etc. 

The report asks for the signature of the advisory teacher, the parent, 
and the community activity leader, who, however, State only that they 
have read the report. (See Appendix B for Leisure Activities Card.) 

The adminiAration of this part of the guidance program is difficult 
and varies with the attitude and enthusiasm of the teacher. It was 
found that those who had a personal intereA in their pupils were able 
to use this confidential information for the purposes for which it was 
designed and it helped them assiA their pupils in building ideals and 
attitudes and in forming good habits. 
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GUIDANCE THROUGH MUSIC TESTS 

Too often, pupil* are urged into the ftudy of musip without regard 
for their abilities or inclinations. Through a series of music aptitude 
teifts, beginning in the fir# grade, teachers under the direction of the 
music supervisor were able to determine the children with special 
musical ability. 

These children were then encouraged to enroll in the special music 
program of the di&ndt. This consi&ed of group instruction on piano and 
wind and String instruments. Pupils from fourth to ninth grades, in- 
elusive, were permitted to enroll in piano classes, and those from fifth 
to ninth grade, inclusive, in orchestra in&rument classes. These 
classes met once a week and pupils enrolled were excused from regular 
school to attend. 

Each school had its own orche<ftra conducted by the music teacher of 
that school. At intervals all school orche&ras met and once a year a 
500-piece children’s orche&ra presented a concert. 

Group m&ruction on the piano and wind and &ring in&ruments 
continued through the summer months. For this work each pupil 
enrolled paid a small fee to help cover the cost of instruction. These 
classes met in the various school buildings once each week. 

Each junior high school had its glee clubs, quartettes, and other 
musical activities. The pupils with special musical ability who had 
intensive training in the grades andiunior high schools were ready to 
enter advanced orche&ra work and glee clubs in high school. 

All pupils took music appreciation courses. Those of little ability 
were taught to sing and play for personal enjoyment. They were not 
asked to spend more time in music than their ability warranted nor to 
ftudy music when it proved irksome and di&aiteful to them. 

THE COMPLETE PICTURB OF EACH CHILD 

Guidance in grades 1 to 6 consi&ed in the personal attention given to 
pupils by classroom teachers, based upon their intimate knowledge of 
the pupil through daily personal contact in the classroom, consultation 
with the parents or guardians, the information of the annual physical 
examination by the daily health inspection, including health habits, 
etc., and the information obtained from ftandard te£s, intelligence 
te&s, and classroom examinations, including special aptitude te&s in 
music. 

60689°— 31 5 
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The advisory teachers were responsible for the guidance of all pupil* 
of the seventh to twelfth grades, inclusive. A paper folder for record' 
ing special information was furnished each teacher for each pupil 
beginning with the fifth grade. These individual folders were placed in 
the office of the superintendent at the close of the year and followed 
the pupil from school to school. They contained the pupils health 
card, his records in class work, in standard te&s, special aptitude te&s. 
and intelligence teifts; the reports of special interviews with teachers 
and with parents; a statement by the advisory teacher at the close of 
the school year to help this teacher for the coming year (see Appendix 
B for Advisory Teacher s Report Card) ; and a special form which gave 
the social and economic conditions of the home and family together 
with a summary of the pupil’s school record for three years, including 
the number of grades completed, skipped, and repeated, and the number 
of days attended. The folder also contained the report of the pupil’s 
use of outof'school time and the confidential report of conditions in 
the pupil's home. 
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Chapter V 


Methods Used in Child Placement 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

Pupils in the public schools axe usually placed in classes and grades 
according to the results of examinations in regular school subjedA 
without reference to other important influences. Those who do not 
pass these e xamin ations often become misfits and seek the earliest oppor- 
tumty to leave school — an evidence of the need of a placement pro- 
gram based on sy&ematic guidance. Studies in school elimination 
indicate that of boys and girls 15 to 17 years of age, one-fourth to three- 
fourths discontinue attendance in the regular schools. The school 
seldom pays any attention to their training after they leave its halls. 
Thus we have the paradox: We care for all the children until they 
reach these critical ages and then center our attention upon the few 
who remain in school. 

The State, through the school, can be responsible for the training 
of all boys and girls until they*reach the age of 18. Each youth, on 
the other hand, owes to the State the obligation of preparation for 
citizenship. 

The Granite school district attempts to account for every child from 
6 to 18 years of age and to hold some one responsible for his guidance 
and placement in adivities that make for a good life and for good citi- 
zenship— -someone who knows where he is, who understands his home 
conditions, his work, and his leisure-time adivities, and is concerned 
with his moral condud. If the child does not fit into the regular school 
program he is directed from one work-school- leisure time situation to 
another in an erideavpr to give him a proper Start in life. 

Placement in the di&ridt program has been emphasized in the junior 
and senior high schools where the principal is held responsible for its 
success. He may consult with the advisory teacher, the school nurse, 
the attendance officer, and the work-and-school coordinator. The pro- 
gram provides that the pupils may be transferred from one class to 
another, excused from some classes to enter others, removed from the 
regular school and placed in special school and work situations, or 
taken from work and returned to school. It includes either part-time 
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inArudtion with supplementary daily employment, or apprenticeship 
training on the job with supplementary home Audy when such pro- 
grams are deemed beA for the boy or girl and are consiAent with home 
conditions. It provides for close cooperation with induAry in order to 
prevent desultory employment, to provide educational training during 
the work experience and to insure a return to full-time school training 
immediately when work is discontinued. 

Supervision and follow up both at school and in work and leisure- 
time activities for all pupils not succeeding in the regular school are 
important parts of the plan^espedally for maladjuAed and employed 
pupils. This involves conferences with employers, part-time inStruc- 
tors, parents, fellow workers and companions to provide for adjust- 
ments at school and on the job, and for replacements at work to prevent 
loitering or leafing. In cooperation with the juvenile court some boys 
and girls are placed in correctional institutions. All are accounted for. 

PLACEMENT IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

I 

The placement program of the Granite diAridt began with the intro- 
duction of vocational agriculture. Federal and State aid for vocational 
agriculture became available in 1925-26 for one school in the Granite 
diAridt, but the recommendation of the superintendent to accept this 
aid and employ a 12-month agricultural teacher was not pressed because 
of the attitude of the Granite High School. However, an agricultural 
teacher employed to teach biology in a small junior hi gh school in a 
farming section of the diAridt was given the privilege to emphasize 
farm crops and animals in his teaching inAead of adhering Aridtly to 
the content of the biology text. 

Within one month the boys had prepared a school display of farm 
crops and animals. Parents were delighted with the new intereA at 
school, and delegations of citizens waited upon the board of education 
insiAing that the boys be given agricultural training over 12 months. 
The plan was adopted, land was leased for boys whose parents owned 
no land; plowing was done by farm tractor salesmen for demonAration 
purposes; and boys who had little or no work the summer previous, 
raised crops and sold them. 

This was the beginning of a program by the board of education for 
the placement of youth in work and leisure time activities for 12 
months of the year 
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PLACEMENT IN PARTTIME CLASSES 
AND WORK SITUATIONS 

0 

Employment of a special school officer, Louis G. Boyle, was another 
forward tftep. He was engaged to work on school attendance and 
school cooperation with home and employment. He was a truancy 
officer whdse police duties had been changed to guidance and account' 
ing duties. He began his work on August 1 , 1925. From school records 
the names of the boys and girls in the diftridt who fell in the following 
groups were obtained for him : Those who were reported not in school 
on October 31 by the census enumerators; those who had attended 
school less than 20 weeks during the preceding year; those who had 
failed in two or more subjects during the preceding year- those 
reported by the principals as special school problems. \/ 

He visited the homes of these young people to encourage them to enroll 
in school and to learn from pupils and parents the adjustment necessary 
for their successful continuation at school or placement in suitable posi- 
tions. He helped to find work for and issued working permits to those 
young people who of necessity had to be employed. He arranged a pro- 
gram of individual indtrudion for employed boys and girls, encouraging 
them to enter school when possible and to undertake studies adapted 
to their employment conditions at school, home, and by correspondence. 
He visited and encouraged them at work and helped to provide for their 
training in health and leisure time activities. 

For the fird year his work was confined to the weft side of the district. 
He helped to enroll, teach, and supervise pupils in the Cyprus High 
School who attended full time when not employed and part-time when 
employed. Many of these young people enrolled in the regular school 
in certain classes which were designed to give each pupil a chance 
to advance at his own rate, such as home economics, mechanic arts, 
commercial subjects, art, and music. All pupils were required to do 
some work in English and mathematics. 

Another teacher, Mr. N. A. Jensen, was employed in 1926-27 to ad 
as part-time inftruCtor, attendance officer, and coordinator for the eaift 
side of the diftrid. By use of the child-accounting syftem and by special 
reports from the principals, there was made available for these two 
special workers information similar to that obtained the previous year, 
and in addition the names of those who had been excused to enter 
employment the previous year and those who had for any reason failed 
to attend school. The didrid was now able to account for all pupils. 
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It did not seem advisable in 1926-27 toedablish part-time indruCtion 
at the Granite High School which served the ead side of the didriCt, 
despite the success at the Cyprus High School, because the faculty dill 
seemed to believe that the placing of pupils of less than ninth grade 
ability in the Granite High School would be detrimental to the "morale” 
of the school. Boys and girls of less than ninth grade landing were 
therefore cared for in the Madison Junior High School, together with 
other members of the school who needed individual help to assid them 
to succeed in the tegular work of the school. 

It was found at the Cyprus High School during the second year that 
the number of pupils needing special indruCtion and the number who 
did not willingly attend school full time were fewer than raring th e 
previous year. A considerable number of pupils who attended part- 
time indruCtion the year previous returned to the regular school. The 
teachers were more willing this year to take into their classes pupils who 
needed individual indruCtion, especially in such subjects as mechanic 
arts, agriculture, do medic science, and the commercial subjects. 

In 1927-28 the Granite High School welcomed a special teacher, 

Mr. George Gardner, who was employed to assid the school-and-work 
coordinator. He cared for pupils who could riot succeed in the regular 
subjects of the high school; those who were regularly employed but ' 
attended school part time; those who attended full time when not em- 
ployed and for whom work was necessary ; and when possible he gave 
special help to dudents temporarily failing in any regular school subjed. 

^He was a member of the high-school faculty and worked under the 

upils. 

The school nurse and the school-and-work coordinator aided him. 

Two sets of records were kept for these pupils, one by the special 
teacher which consided of work accomplished and days of attendance 
at school, and one by the school-and-work coordinator of accomplish- 
ments and time spent in work and leisure during the 12 months of the 
year. The report of the coordinator gives the number of home visits 
and personal contacts for guidance purposes with pupils and parents at 
his office. These records also intlude information concerning how and 
where pupils are placed in employment, the number of conferences of 
the coordinator with pupils while at work and the number with the 
employers on the job, and the number of home and office ralla concern- 
unemployment. They also date whether or not progress in employ- 
ment is satisfactory, and the number of adjudments, replacements, ' 
changes, and promotions made during employment. A card giving this ^ 
information was kept for each pupil. 
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All employed minors receive a formal permit to enter employment, 
and all employers report at once when an employed minor discontinues 
work. If employed minors lose their jobs because of inefficiency, bad 
habits, temper, or other reasons, they return to school full time and are 
given special training to help them hold their jobs. The school is con- 
cemed later in helping to find work for them. Each employed pupil is 
responsible to the school'and'work coordinator for his leisure time and, 
when necessary, for his earnings. 

The chief probation officer of the juvenile court living in the di&rid 
consults with the school'and'work coordinator regarding all youth under 
•18 years who come under his care and, if necessary, may call parents 
and pupils into conference. In 1927-28 practically no school attendance 
problems reached the juvenile judge. That parents and pupils were 
convinced that the school was providing them educational opportuni- 
ties in school and work according to their needs is believed to have 
influenced this situation. 

Boys and girls placed in correctional institutions by the juvenile judge 
are usually young people who are well known to the school'and'work 
coordinator. They are the few who need this extreme method of con- 
trol. As soon as they are paroleckor released from these institutions 
they are reported at once to him, ahd he provides them with school 
and work opportunities. Ofttimes it is necessary^ in such cases to make 
adjustments in the home life of such boys and girls in order to obtain 
proper cooperation with parents or guardians. 

All youth are thus accounted for and placed in educational work, 
either in the regular school full time, in the special school and regular 
school full time, in the special school full time, or in the special school 
part time, and in work. A few boys and girls are legally excused from 
all attendance because of illness and similar reasons. A few are excused 
from school where adequate educational opportunities are provided in 
employment, under the direction of the school'and'work coordinator. 

No one may be idle. All are helped to find work where it is neces' 
sary, and all employment is supervised to see that an educational op' 
portumty is afforded. 'Someone knows where each child is all of the 
hme and is concerned with his intellectual, vocational, and moral welfare 
until he is 18 years of age. With such a program for the educational 
accounting and placing of all youth to 18 years, it is believed that ju- 
venile crime and delinquency will decrease. Early acts of crime usually 
consist in petty thievery. Boys and girls want thethings they seeoth' 
ers possess, and, having no money to procure them, they begin to Steal. 
The remedy lies in conAant supervisory control, in creating ideals, and 
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especially in providing opportunities for all youth to obtain legitimately 
the things they have a right to want and the things they need. Ask 
the school, not the boy, why the boy leaves school. 

PLACEMENT IN LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 
v . (a) DURING THE REGULAR SCHOOL TIME 

The worthy use of leisure time is easy to accept as an important 
school objective, but difficult to realize. It is a new and difficult task for 
the school to extend its control over out of school time. There are but 
few plans available and practically no experience reported. 

In the Granite district, all pupils were encouraged to enroll in sub' 
jeCts such as music, art, reading, and civics, which help to provide them 
with interests and activities for leisure time. Vocational teachers -and 
the school-and'work coordinators especially concerned themselves with 
the leisuretime activities of their pupils. shown under the program 
of guidance, all pupils in the junior 'high school grades were asked to 
account for tfiPtr outofschool time, reporting to their advisory teach' 
ers. This not only helped direcft the child into proper leisure fiW 
activities, but gave teachers additionAopportunity for guidance. 

All pupils wen! required to take civics in the junior high schools. 
They were asked to complete, as part of this course, either a project in 
citizenship or to enroll and take part in some community organization 
such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, bands, choirs, orche&ras, and the like. 
This resulted in the development of plans for coopera tion w ith four 
national youth movements — two for the grammar grad^P^ Knight' 
hood of Youth, and the Junior Red Cross; and two for the secondary 
grades — the Boy Scouts and 4-H clubs. 

The plans for the Knighthood of Youth and the Junior Red Cross 
follow. Plans (o\ the Boy Scouts and the 4'H clubs follow the account 
of placement in leisure time activities during the summeatecation. 

Plan of cooperation with the Rational Child Welfar&ssociation 
(Inc .).— The Knighthood of Youth, sponsored by the National Child 
Welfare Association, was introduced into the diiJtria in 1927 and its 
use was extended in 1928. This is a national club for boys and girls of 
elementary school grades which, emphasizes activities leading to chan 
aCter development. 

In this organization the child invites his parents to assi& him in over' 
coming bad habits by replacing them with good deeds. On a “ca&le of 
knighthood are recorded his adventures, which he accomplishes by 
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making and doing things, both at school and at home, that help form 
attitudes and habits affecting moral conduct. He *udies the lives of 
great men and women. The classroom becomes a “club” with regular 
meetings. All “members belong to various committees on health, 
safety, cleanliness, punctuality , entertainment, program, and so forth. 
They form their own un written code of morals, and make their own 
moral judgments. Out of his “adventures” at home and at school 
comes the thrill of personal achievement and the joy of contributing to 
the happiness of others. 

If an entire school uses the plan, a knighthood council is formed by 
selecting representatives from each club or each committee. They meet 
occasionally to discuss school problems and find ways of helping the 
entire school. The decisions of the council are reported by the repre- 
sentatives to their own clubs, or in some cases an assembly of all clubs 
is held and the findings are presented there. 

The principal of the Magna elementary school grades 1 to 6 reported 
the following experience of a knighthood class: Due to a sudden death 
in the family the teacher of a sixth grade was not at school one day. 
The principal informed the class and said he would send a substitute 
teacher. The class, acting as a knighthood club, asked permission to 
conduct the work of the class until the teacher returned. “ But are 
you able to teach the regular school subjects as well as main tain order?” 
the principal asked. Please give us the chance to show you,” was the 
reply. The various committees assumed separate teaching responsibilb 
ties and classroom duties. The principal said he looked in the room or 
visited it 1 1 times the fir* day and 6 times the second day. Both the J 
teaching and the conduct of the class were entirely satisftictory. 

Cooperation with the ^[ational Junior Red Cross. — Cooperation with 
the National Junior Red Cross was recommended to all teachers. 
Membership in this national organization promotes attitudes and ideals 
of helpfulness, tolerance, and international good will by providing 
interesting activities for the child both during the regular school 
time and during outof-school time. The national headquarters at 
Washington furnished much helpful material and supervision. A 

(b) DURING SUMMER VACATION 

The extension of the school program— In 1927, the board of education 
authorized the employment of a number of teachers, including the two 
high-school principals, to outline, supervise, and direct the summer 
program for pupiL of the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. 
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The work consisted of health, citizenship, projedt work, or reg ular 
employment for boys; and health, citizenship, and home^making A 
projects and employment for girls. 

In, the promotion of health each pupil was expedted to observe the 
eight rules of the health game and pupils having remedial defedts were 
helped to have them corredted. Each pupil was asked to participate 
either as a member or officer in at lea& one community adtivity that 
makes for the development of character such as Boy Scouts, Beehive 
Girls, Sunday schools, 4'H clubs, orchestras, supervised free library 
service, etc. Reasonable progress was expedted of pupils in each 
organization in which they were officers or members. Many pupils 
were enrolled in a vocational projedt, had work at home, or were “in 
regular employment. Those employed made written reports of educa- 
tional accomplishments during employment. They also reported money 
earned and expended. 

Some enrolled for the summer in the di&ridt-wide music program 
which provides group insfcrudtion in band and string injftruments and 
group piano instruction for children above the fifth grade; some in the 
special opportunity classes for pupils of the fourth to ninth grades, 
inclusive, which were organized at the Madison school. Together 
these activities enrolled a large number of children during the vacation 
period. 

Two hundred and sixty 'two girls enrolled in sewing and cooking 
classes. Each teacher organized her group into clubs of from 10 to 20 
members and met each club once a week for supervised work and to 
give assignments for home work. The forenoon was spent in a regular 
meeting during which time the girls reported on their health work, 
citizenship activities, and work projects. Some afternoons were spent 
in such activities as swimming, hiking, and “ social s." At the close of 
the 10 weeks an exhibit was held at which each girl displayed the work 
she had completed. The girls registered in dome&ic art completed five 
articles each;- those registered in dome&ic science learned to prepare 
seven different kinds of food. They exhibited canned fruit and vege* 
tables, cookies, bread, salads, etc. Prizes were awarded and the be& 
articles were exhibited at the State fair. 

Plan of cooperation with Boy Seoul of America— During the year 
1926-27 a plan of cooperation between the Granite school di&rid and 
the Salt Lake council of the Boy Scouts of America was recommended 
to the board of education and was presented to the Salt Lake council. 
The plan as adopted follows: 
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Major features of the plan: 

1. Surveying the di&ndt to find (a) names of boys in scouting with 
troop, rank, and length of service ; (b) names of boys not in scouting and 
if they desire to join; (c) names of boys once in scouting with rank, 
when they joined; when discontinued and reason for discontinuing. 
(See Appendix A.) 

2. Making available without cost rooms and equipment of schools 
for scout work under regulations to be approved by the board of 
educatiqn. 

3. Asking teachers of sciences, civics, and other subjects to help 

boys prepare for merit badge examinations. * 

4. Providing opportunities for scouts’ “daily good turns” in school 
activities. 

5. Encouraging teachers to volunteer service as scoutmasters and 
local merit badge e xamin ers and to assist scouts in various ways. 

6. Permitting enrollment and consi&ent advancement in scouting to 
meet the requirements of the out-of'school activities required in 
character education programs of the district for which the advisory 
teachers are held responsible. 

Objections overcome : Certain objections were raised by the board of 
education concerning the plan at the time of its presentation. Fears 
were entertained that such a cooperative plan would open the way for 
requests from other similar organizations which the school would not 
be able to gnfflt. 

There seemed to be some misgivings on the part of the Salt Lake 
council led the plan interfere with the fundamental principles of 
scouting, namely, that the boy should Volunteer his membership and 
that the leader should volunteer his services, for the plan seemed to 
place pressure upon the boys to become a scout and upon the teacher 
to become a scout worker. The plan, however, was adopted and 
officially approved by the Granite school diiftrid and the Salt Lake 
council of the Boy Scouts of America and was placed in operation 
during the school year 1927-28. 

After a year’s trial such fears as had appeared in the minds of the 
board members, patrons, and members of the Salt 'Lake council were 
dispelled, and it was generally conceded that membership in scouting 
should be Simulated and encouraged by the school in keeping with the 
plan. r 

The plan as extended in 1928-29 is as follows: 

The importance of the enrollment of boys in scouting was emphasized 
to principals and teachers by the superintendent and supervisors at the 
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beginning of the school year. Representatives of the Salt Lake council 
were invited to explain the plan at meetings of principals, teachers, and 
patrons. Opportunities were extended to scout troops for the free use 
of school buildings and equipment. 

The responsibility for the admini&ration of the program was given to 
Mx . Clinton Larson, physical education director of the Madison Junior 
High School, who volunteered his service for this purpose. By training 
and experience Mr. Larson was especially qualified for the work. 
W ithout being released from any of his regular work, he has supervised 
the scout program in the Granite district under the direction of the 
superintendent. 

The only cost to the school district pf the plan of cooperation with 
the Boy Scouts is for light, heat, and janitor service of the school gym' 
nasium and a small ccxft of supervision. The successful administration 
of the plan depends upon the enthusiasm of the superintendent, the 
person to whom he gives the responsibility for its administration, and 
the supervisor, principals, and teachers of junior high school grades. 
It assists in finding for young boys leadership of trained men interecfted 
in their welfare. 

Plan of cooperation unth 4H clubs.— The national 4-H clubs pn> , 
. moted by the Federal Department of Agriculture, provide excellent 
leisure time activities for boys and^girls of junior and senior high school 
grades. The name signifies training for the head, heart, hand, and 
health. In 1927 three home'economics teachers employed by the dis- 
tridt enrolled 262 girls in thd 4-H clubs, used the club outlines and 
material and personally directed their activities. The plan was changed 
the next year by the di&riCt employing a teacher of home economics to 
supervise clubs consisting of 8 to 10 girls, directed by volunteer 
leaders. Both these plans were approved by the representative of the 
4-H clubs who supervised the work of the di*riCt. 

There is no conflict between the work of the school and the club 
work for girls. A duplication of effort, however, appears in the pro- 
motion of vocational agriculture in the high school and the 4'H club 
work for boys. This condition has attracted the attention of educators 
throughout the United States. 

Thelslfewing plan was adopted by the Granite school di&riCt to meet 
these conditions: Representatives of the Utah Agricultural College, 
including the county farm agent and county home demon&rator, were 
invited to appear before the boys and girls in the various schools t& 
enroll them as 4 H dub members. All girls were invited to enroll, but 
on the recommendation of the State superintendent of public in* rue- 
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tion, boys already enrolled in a vocational agricultural project were not 
permitted to enroll in -PH clubs. The district took the responsibility of 
making the following exceptions, however, for the reason that it was 
directly responsible for the education of the children in the district, 
and further because it did not consider the recommendations of the 
superintendent as being mandatory. 

Boys who were members of the -PH club prior to entering high school 
and who desired to continue membership in the 4^H club work were 
permitted to enroll in both the vocational agriculture project of the 
high school and the -PH club, providing the parents made the request 
and a proper adjustment was made by the highschool principal of the 
pupils school program. A bo^ was not permitted to enroll for the fir& 
time in -PH club work if he elected to enroll in vocational agriculture. 
The di&rict requested the teachers of agriculture bo assist the county 
agent as for as possible in his work in supervising the -PH club work, 
and the technical advice and published material of the agricultural col* 
lege were used for the benefit of vocational agriculture. Vocational 
agriculture was considered as offering the larger opportunity of the two 
plans and was recommended for farm boys. The PH club work was 
especially recommended for boys of less than high'sehool grade and for 
those farm boys of high school standing who did not select agriculture 
as their major subject. ' 
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Chapter VI 3 * 

Studies in the Development of Methods 

During the four years of the development of the program in the Gran' 
ite school district a number of studies were made. These were based 
on school data available in the didridt and upon the development of 
methods possible in rural school situations. The purposes of the Judies 
were threefold: Firifc, to guide in the further development of plans to 
meet the needs of an youth to 18 years; second, to discover fadors that 
contribute to school mortality; and, third, to judge the success of the 
plans developed. Similar dudies can be made in any rural didrid. They 
will prove helpful in the development of methods and in making teach' 
ers conscious of the importance of accepted objectives in education in 
addition to achievement in the formal subjects. 1 * 

First Study. — The purpose of the fird dudy was to find the age, sex, 
grade, and r^fcdation of all pupils of the didriCt for the years 1922-1928 
who were not to be in school by the reports of the annual school 
census, in order to find the relation, if any, of these fadors to school 
mortality; the effed, if any, of the Granite school program during the 
years 1924-1928, inclusive, upon school mortality, and to guide in the 
development of methods. 

The names of all pupils who were reported out of school for these 
years were copied from the census cards and segregated into four groups 
for both boys and girls: Those not employed and not legally excused; 
those employed but not legally excused; those attending school for part' 
time indrudtion; those legally excused from school attendance. The 
dudy considered a total of 2,170 cases. 

Some of the findings of the dudy follow : S 

1. ChJ|ren in these four groups attained (on the average) the eighth 
grade only , the average retardation was 2% years; average age, between 
16X and 17 years. More than half were retarded two years or more. 

2. The number of boys legally excused dropped nearly onehalf from 

1925 to 1928, according to the reports collected at the end of the 
respective years. , 

1 Copies oil doctor # iheaii giving in detail the tablet and data on which cooduaiocu of the following 

studies are baaed are on file in the U. 8. Ofice of Education. Washington. D. C„ and in the library of the 

University of California, Berkeley. Calif. 
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* , 

3. The number of children reported out of school on October 3 1 , 1928, 
showed a marked decrease from that in 1925. 

4. Retardation among the outofachool groups was practically the 
same throughout the four years Audied. 

5. Girls were slightly less retarded than boys. 

6. There are more boys than girls in all of the outof'school groups 
studied, except the group legally excused from school. 

Second Study. A second Audy was made of the sex and grades of 
pupils who became 18 years old during the calendar years ending 
October 31, 1925 and 1929, respectively. The grades in which pupils 
were enrolled during their laA year of compulsory school attendance 
h the respective periods should indicate the effect, if any, of the child 
accounting system upon school mortality, 

Following are the principal findings of this Study: 

1. There was an increase of 82 per cent in the number of boys and 
girls accounted for who were 18 years of age in 1929 over those of the 

same age in 1924, whereas the number .of children in the-diAridt had 
increased 12 per cent. J 

2. Boys and girls were about one^half a year more advanced in their ( 
grades for their ages in 1929 than in 1924. 

3. Boys were retarded about one'half a vear more than girls both in 
1925 and in 1929. 

Third Study. A third Audy concerned boys and girls of the Granite 
High School who discontinued school and did not ask for transfer of 
credits and were not graduated for the school years 1921-1928, inclu- 
sive, and those who were graduated for the years 1923-1929, inclusive. 

The records of approximately 4,000 pupils were studied. In order to 
compare the records of pupils who had attended school less than four 
years with those who had attended full time, it was assumed that the 
average number of days these pupils did attend school, the average 
number of units in which they enrolled, and the average number of 
units iq which they foiled for the years they did attend, would be 
their average for the four years. . 

A few of the important findings of this Audy which threw much 
light on the probability of a Auden ts’ success in school, follow : 

1. More than half the pupils who were graduated from high school 
attained an attendance average between 88 and 100 per cent for the 
four years. 

2. The average mortality for each year was 20 per cent of the total 
high 'school enrollment. 
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3. More than half the pupils who graduate do not fail in any subject 
during their high'sehool course. Pupils who discontinue school fail 
approximately half a unit per year. 

1 4. Pupils who graduated carried a heavier load than nongraduating 
pupils. They enrolled for nearly one unit more per year than non- 
graduating pupils. 

5. Nongraduating pupils remained in school nearly a year longer in 
1928 than in 1923. Comparison of chronological ages shows that those 
who were graduating completed school six months earlier than they 
did in 1923. 

6. Boys and girls were found to vary but little in retardation; girls 
were, on an average, only a few months younger -than boys when they 
graduated. 

Fourth fludy . — Scores in home, health, leisure-time activities, school 

ratings, age, and mental ability were found for 1,476 junior high'sehool 

pupils and 78 part-time pupils. Knowledge of the relationship between 

these factors and school success and failure of individual pupils as 

indicated by the Stanford achievement test would, it was believed, 

assist in the development of methods in guidance, placement, and 

training; in the discovery of factors contributing to school mortality 

and in judging the success of the district program. The Stanford 

achievement te4t gives a battery of te&s in the formal school subjects. 

A standard has been determined for each age. The ability of the pupil 

in the te& gives his educational age in months. The difference between 

this age as shown by the te3t and the pupils chronological age at the 

time of the te^t gives his acceleration or retardation. 

* 

THE DETERMINATION AND MEANING OF THE SCORES 

The intelligent quotient was found by the use of the Terman group 
intelligence tejft; the achievement quotient by the use of this tcA and 
the Stanford achievement teit\ the chronological age was the age of 
the pupil in November, 1928, when the Stanford achievement test was 
given. (Teacher marks and school attendance was the average for 
three years or the average of less than three years if the record for 
three years was not available.) The health, leisure-time, and home 
scores involved careful preparation and admini& ration. 

THE HEALTH AND LEISURE'TIME SCORES 

The health score was designed and used by a local physician who had 
had 16 years of experience in health work in schools and considered it 
reasonably satisfactory. Copies of the score card appear in the appen* 
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dii. The leisure 'time score was designed for use by the advisory 
tochers. Iraftrudtions for its use sent out from the superintendent's 
office were as follows :- 

1. Give a a perfed .core 100 points point, for each of the following activities: 

Recreational aAivitia. vocational activities extracurricular activities, and community 
activities. 7 

1 Un ^f U ^ or theater per * 

week. The child should also .pend approximately one hour per day in phyiical 
exercises. 

3. Consider at least one hour per day of work as normal under vocational activities, 
is only approximate, as in some cases more than one hour may be normal for some 

children. 

4. Consider one hour per day spent in any one of the listed activities under extra- 
curricular activities as noruAL Excessive time spent here should be considered as 
lowering the score. 

5. Consider one or two participations in community activities each week as normal 
Finally, the teacher’s personal knowledge of the child should also be a basis for the 

•core given. The score will then be the remit of the teacher', judgment in connection 
with the pupil . mark, on hi. sis^eeks’ reporu. The larger the number of six wed.’ 
report, available to the teacher, the more reliable will be the score. 

* % 

THE HOME SCORE 


The homes were scored by school nurses— already familiar with 
many homes— through dired visitation and through information col- 
lected on questionnaire forms which had been sent out by the 
advisory teachers. The Whittier home score, developed by the Whit- 
tier school, Whittier, Calif., was used. The following comments from 
a report of the three nurses who did the scoring to the superintendent 
are interesting as interpretive of their experience in this work: 


In keeping with the Whittier .core; a. a guide we formulated the following plan: 

(1 ) Five point* for the home xituation as indicated by the aeries of que&ions on the 
sheet which give, the number of children in the family, those living at home, the occu- 
pation of father and mother, if the father or mother is dead, if there is a Stepfather or 
Stepmother, and whether the father and mother are living together or are divorced 

(2) Ten points to the income of the family considered in connexion with the number 
in the family contributing to income and the number depending upon the income tty 
gather with the number of room, in the home. (3) Five points for the convenient in 
the home. (4) Five point, for the contact of pupil with out-of-school activities and the 
general condition of the home as indicated by newspapers, magaaoes, and boob. 

The scoring of home, may be illustrated as follows: Upon entering the home we 
would say to the mother or father that the Granite school district is developing a school 
program to fit the needs of all children according to their abilities and circumstances 
notonly those who learn readily from books but also there who may be successful hi 
jggfcr line, of work. In order to do this w e mu* know something of the home and 
^^b^viroamcntal conditions under which the child live*. 

We would then ask if we might ask a few personal question, which would help us to 
help their children. For example, we would notice or would already know that the 
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income of the family was inadequate. We might then aik these questions: “Does your 
husband have toady work during the whole year and what is his average monthly 
income? Do the older children of the family work and help to support the family, or do 
they wholly or partly clothe themselves? Does your husband have good health so that 
he can work?" In families where it was evident that some charity was a tended, we 
would ask what help the family received from either their church, the county, or the 
community cheft. From observation we could see, without embarrassing the mother 
with a diredfc question, if the home was regulated to expend the income wisely. This 
was apparent by the general appearance of the home and the general conversation of the 
mother. It was our observation that in many in&ances the income is adequate, but the 
inefficiency of the management of the home results in a real lack of necessities for the 
children. 

In reference to neatness, the second item of the Whittier scores, we observe the pres* 
encc or absence of dirt, flies, and other insanitary conditions and methods of keeping 
the home free from diseases. We also notice the furnishings, how they are arranged and 
how they are cared for, and whether or not the home shows signs of carelessness or 
thriftiness. We always observe the condition of the yard and outbuildings. A well' 
kept flower garden, for instance, is almoft always an indication of a corresponding con' 
dition in the home. , 

Under size of the home, the next item on the score, we notice the number and size of 
the rooms with reference Co the number of persons Living at home. Wfe sometimes say, 
for example,/' We notice you have such a large family and so small a house; juft how are 
you able to arrange for sleeping accommodations?" Sometimes we are answered that the 
boys sleep on the sleeping porch or in a tent. We have no difficulty in learning the 
number of the family in the home. 

Under the next heading of the score, parental conditions, if we enter the home with 
the right attitude, parents will invariably make confidants of us, so it is not difficult to 
• learn if there is any discord or la^fc of harmony in the home. From talking with the 
mother we learn regarding her mentality and efficiency without queftioning her. Some' 
times we may say to the mother, “You have quite a problem handling such a large 
family ; do you have to discipline all this family yourself, or does your husband help you 7 " 
We then learn, whether the husband is at home every night, or is away part of the 
As a rule the parents tell us if there is harmony between the father and mother coty 
ceming the control of the children. 

The parental conditions and the next item, parental supervision, are closely allied. 
We feel sure these are very important home conditions^hat affect the welfare of the 
child and therefore his success in school work. From the conversation of the parents 
with us and from the way they read to our suggestions, we judge how much the 
parents are interetod in the intellectual, physical, and moral welfare of their children. 

As a rule it is easy for us to observe whether the supervision and discipline of the 
children are equally and fairly adminitored. . We are also able to note the general attitude 
of the parents and their ftandards as evidenced by their habits of speech. We can at any 
time without offense ask the mother if the children attend church, Sunday school, or if 
they are members of scout organizations or other community groups. 

People know that nurses keep confident any information given them and do not gossip. 
They give us information knowing that we are using It to help their children in an 
educational program. 

Sometimes the actual conditions of the home appear in answer to an indirect q uest ion. 
For example, a mother who had loft her husband in an accident and had remarried was 
asked, “Is the topfather good to the children?" and the reply was, “Yes, too good 
som e times; the children do not appreciate their topfather." 
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The mining of the score . — A home scoring 25 points is modem. It has the general 
appearance of thrift, and is neat and clean. It shows efficiency in the management of 
income and in t^e care and supervision of children. It has harmony and an atmosphere 
of efficiency. The attitude of the parents toward the school and community is condu- 
cive to good discipline. 

A home scoring 22 points will be similar to the home scoring 25 points except in 
at leaA one important item. The discipline may be poor or the income of the family 
may not be adequate. The size of the home in keeping with the need of the family may 
also be insu ffici ent. ^The influence of the home may be below standard in some other 
important matters such as lack of family intere£ in books or or community 

organizations. The home scoring 22, however, is &ill a good home. 

A 20-score home is an average home, a comfortable home with a fairly adequate 
income, where people through frugality and economy arc able to care for the family 
without luxury. Sometimes a home would be scored 20 where there are modem con- 
veniences and good surrounding, but where the parental supervision is exceptionally 
poor. In some of these homes where there is an adequate income, children are clothed 
and fed properly, but the home may be very poor in its general appearance and in 
sanitary conditions. 

An lS-score home is indicated by the poor conditions of the home both inside and 
outside. The yards will be probably cluttered with rubbish. The general condition 
of the home will be below average. The furnishings will be neglected for lack of atten- 
tion at the right time. The discipline of the home will be reflected in the attitude of 
children; they will be unruled and undisciplined; the income will be inadequate and 
the size of the house will not be sufficient for the number of the children. There will be 
a general lack of sy&em and regularity in the affairs of the home. . 

A 15-point score home is a decidedly poor home, "the income is inadequate* the 
family shows lack of thrift, the house is small for the size of the family, and the parental 
control may be divided on account of divorce and remarriage. The parental control 
and supervision afce decidedly poor., ' 

Any home score below 15 will be a deplorable home in which a family may live. A 
•core as low as 10, of which there are only a few, will be a hovel, parents of low men- 
tality and of a low moral type. 

It was entirely feasible and possible for us to obtain the necessary home information 
called for by the Whittier scale. This work proved to be of great intereA and benefit 
to us. This more intimate information of the home helped us in our health program. 
Through it we were able to help the school-and-work coordinators to solve many of 
their difficult problems. They were delighted with the extensive information of home 
conditions which we wede able to secure and which they say they can not obtain. The 
principals and advisory teachers of the schools for similar reasons appreciated our help. 
It is our be* judgment that the work is helpful to us and to the school and does not 
interfere in any way with our regulaf work as school nurses. For the coming year we 
can nuke observations as we visit the homes in our regular work and will be able to 
obtain scores for all families in the diArk*. Some of the principals have already asked 
us to give them a home score for the children of all the grades of their school 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ruth Caonin. 

Jews Billingsley 

' Ethel Peterson. 
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31 were 16 years of age. Only 5 per cent of the entire number were 14 
and 15 years of age. 

The relationship of the eight scores to individual cases was Studied by 
takmg the scores of 72 boys and 72 girls selected at random ; three boys 
and three girls each from the (seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of each 
accelerated and retarded group. Ea*h score was ranked from 1 to 5, and 
the scores obtained by each pupil for the eight factors were listed after 
the 144 cases. Following are the principal findings ofthls Study: 
Relationship ofall scores to individual cases: 1 . All individuals within 

the various groups may have one or more relatively low or high scores 
of one or more of the eight factors. 

2. The scores of individual pupils in the various groups indicate that 
the average ofall the scores correlate positively with acceleration and 
retardation except ages. 

3. The ranges of the 'scores in all groups indicate that some pupils 
in each group may have extremely high or extreme^ low scores, or any 
other combination of scores, except that the average of all scores except 
age will correlate positively with school success ^nd failure. 

On the whole, the studies justify thegeneral guidance program. More 
pupils remained in school and attended regularly up to 18 years of age 
a ter than before its installation. There is apparently a slight correlation 
between school achievement and good health, but a larger correlation 
between school achievement and “profitable”, use of pupils’ leisure 
time. The knowledge of pupils’ intelligence quotients, health, home 
conditions, and ways in which they spend leisure time is of importance 
to teachers and guidance directors in their school, work, placement 
and training. 

Fifth Study; the sctibol and'wor \ coordinators.—' The school-and-work 
coordinators for the weft and ea# sides of the district, respectively, 
reported the results of their work, theformer for 1925-26; the latter for 
the three years following. 

West side of the d, Stria for the year 1925-26 , -The beginning work 
of the schooland work coordinator during the month of August, 1925 
disclosed the names of 325 boysand girls residingin the we# side of the 
district who had no intention of attending school in 1925-26. This 
number was not unusual, since about the same number had not attended 
school the previous year. On October 31, 1925, there were #ill 125 
pupils of school age not enrolled in any school and not legally excused 
Their ages ranged from 14 to 18 years, the largest number being 16 to 
17 years, their grades from the fifth to the eleventh grade with the 
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large# number in the eighth grade. Only a few had regular employ- 
ment; the majority were attending to farm or home duties. A #udy of 
their school records showed for the majority irregular attendance, failure, 
and retardation. The school-and-work coordinator was held responsi- 
ble for the satisfactory placement of all these pupils during the entire 
school year. Each pupil was considered an individual problem for 
adjustment and each case was Studied as carefully as possible. With 
the cooperation of school officials, the parent -teacher associations, and 
ihe juvenile judge, all these pupils were placed either in work and in a 
special part-time infraction class during the dull winter season, or in 
regular or special school classes. 

EaSl side of the didrid for the year 1926-1929, ‘inclusive. — During the 
Hrf year of employment of the school-and-work coordinator on the ea# 
side of the di#rid from Augu# 1 , 1926, to June 1, 1927, he made 2,377 
personal contacts with parents and pupils concerning 1,688 boys and 
girls. These included 389 contacts during the month of Augu# with 
pupils who were out of school the year previous, who attended school 
only a short time or who failed in more than one-half of their subjects. 
The other 1,988 con tads were 1,104 during the school year at homes, 
195 with parents and pupils at his office, 481 with pupils at regular 
and part-time schools, 82 adjustments at the juvenile court, and 83 
not classified. Thirty-nine visits were made to employers. 

Of the 1,688 pupils referred to above, 1,373 remained or entered in 
full-time school, 125 entered employment and attended part-time 
school, 8 entered school outside the di#rid, 119 turned 18 years of age 
or left the di#rid, 31 were legally excused, 8 were sent to detention 
homes or industrial schools, and 16 left home with or without parents’ 
consent, leaving 8 unaccounted for. 

The large# number of contads were required at the senior high 
school, the next large# number at a junior High school located where 
pupils lived in poor homes. Only a very few problems arose for adjii#- 
ment in the elementary grades. During this fir# year the coordinator 
did not continue his follow up of employment during the summer. 

During the summer vacation period of 1928, 198 boys and 211 girls 
^egifered for employment, duly 17 pupils were placed at work due 
to the large number of pupils seeking work during the school vacations. 

A total of 144 pupils was supervised and helped in employment 
during this time, of whom 96 were boys and 48 were girls. There were 
14 replacements and 24 promotions. The help of 46 employers was 
solicited for these youthful workers or for others needing placement. 
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One hundred and twenty 'seven employed minors of the regular 
school year were visited on their jobs and at their homes during this 
period. There were 12 replacements in employment and 18 promo- 
tions. One hundred and eleven remained employed at the close of the 
season. 

Following are the 6tatu>tics of the juvenile court cases; parents' atti- 
tude toward the compulsory law; and pupils' working permits, for the 
various years of the development of the program: 


Juuenik court cases 


Diftrid 

Year 

Number <# 

cues 

Social and 
moral cues 

School mal- 
aJjuSmem 

cases 

We£ tide difcnd 

Do 

1925- 26 
1927-28 

1926- 27 

60 

12 

4 


Eui ode di*nd 

67 

19 

48 

Do 

1927-28 

39 

16 

23 

Do 

1928-29 

19 

12 

7 


Parents complaints to school board members concerning conpulsory school law 


Csta 

1926- 27, eaA aide 17 

1927- 28, ea& aide 1 1 

1928- 29, eaA aide None. 


Parents now ask for help to have pupils placed and supervised in 
school and work adapted to needs of children. 

dumber of morning permits for pupils 16 to 18 years of age, eaSL side 


Year 

Applica- 

tions 

Granted 

1926-27 

296 

256 

1927-28 

274 

239 

1928-29 

213 

165 


Only a few under 16 ye^s of age apply. They mudt have completed 
the eighth grade. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR. PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 

The following sugge&ions are given to help guide in the building of a 
placement program. 

1 . Find pupils who can not attend school full time or succeed in the 
regular school program by a careful cl^eck with the previous year’s 
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records, including the information on census cards, by inquiry from 
teachers and pupils concerning outof-school pupils who move into the 
di£rict and whose names are not on the annual census. This may be 
accomplished by penodical inve^igations of reports of registration of 
pupils from all schools in the di^rrirt, and by providing for reports or 
withdrawals or long-time absences of pupils, and of those leaving the 
district or leaving school. 

2. Provide that each school have a complete record of registration of 
all pupils; that teachers' class li£s of pupils be made from the principal's 
office li£s only; that all changes in class registration be made first on 
the office list and then on the class li&; and finally that aH teachers be 
held responsible for the accuracy of their own class registration lists. 

3. See that principals keep daily records of absences and tardiness of 
pupils as submitted by teachers and cumulative summaries of the same, 
and that absences of junior or senior high-school pupils are accounted 
for by formal written excuses from parents or guardians. 

4. Provide that difficult cases of truancy , irregularity of attendance, 
and other cases of sufficient importance be fir& referred to the coordi- 
nator or to the attendance officer for special attention, and that the 
officers of the juvenile court be T asked to cooperate in case of necessity. 
All general problems of attendance should be handled by the principals 
and their &affs. 

5. Keep cumulative records containing information on home, health, 
ability, school, and work for these pupils in order that the coordinator, 
with some degree of efficiency, may guide them into the program be& 
suited to their needs, intere&s, and capacities. 

6. Provide all such pupils either full-time adjured in&ruction, part- 
time instruction with supplementary daily employment or exempt 
them from attendance as provided by law. 

7. Work permits for employed children should be issued after con- 
sideration of the economic needs of the family, the attitude of family 
toward education and the relative value of work and part-time 
schooling as against full-time school attendance. 

8. Provide for full-time attendance at school during periods of un- 
employment. 

9. Provide in*ruchon at home or elsewhere in place of attendance at 
part-time school in a few necessary cases. 

10. Provide pupils with employment as nearly as possible in keeping 
with their possibilities, capacities, and intere&s, and to meet the 
wishes of pupils, and parents or guardians. 
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11. Provide specific coordinating arrangements with employers and 
parents concerning working conditions, earnings, an Educational 
program'for part-time school or home Study, anditonditions respecting 
adjudment, replacement, and termination of employment. 

12. Provide for placement in special inanitions when other methods 
fail. 

13. Refer juvenile offenders taken into cu&ody by officers of the law 
to the coordinator before their trial or release. 

14. Cooperate with corredave inanitions so that children shall be 
sent to the coordinator when they are released from such institutions. 

15. Refuse to grant a work permit unless economic necessity makes 
such adion imperative if a pupil's interest can best be served by an 
adju&ment within the school. 

16. Training jobs are preferable to earning ones; therefore give 
work permits for jobs with training possibilities when possible. 

17. Arrange with employers that employed minors be referred to the 
school when about to be dismissed in order that the school may other' 
wise provide for them. 

18. Have employed minors report to the school when advisable and 
practicable, for the leisure time activities and money earned and spent. 

19. Do not permit children to loaf; see that they are at school or at 
work, and that someone is interested and responsible for them all the 
time. 
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A ppendix A 

THE BOY-SCOUT SURVEY OF OCTOBER 1928 

Through the advisory teachers a survey was made in October, 1928, 
of boys 12 years of age or older, in all schools in the diftridt as follows: 

The names, addresses, ages, and grades of those who were regiftered 
scouts with the date they became scouts, name of troop to which they 
belonged, ranks and merit badges earned the previous year, their pres- 
ent rank in scouting, and suggeftions to improve scouting in their 
troops; the same information for those who were once regiftered 
scouts, but were not scouts at the time of the survey, together with 
their reasons for discontinuing scouting; and finally, the names, ad- 
dresses, ages, and grades of boys 12 years or more of age who were not 
regiftered scouts, with name of troop they expected to join, and their 
reasons for delay in becoming scouts. 

The advisory teachers of these boys were held responsible by their 
principals to obtain these fadts on three specially prepared mimeo- 
graphed forms. Only a few 12-year-old boys were found enrolled 
below the seventh grades and only a few active scouts were found 
beyond the ninth grade. 

The names from the survey were copied on separate lifts and were 
f segregated as follows: The names, addresses, ages, and grades by 
troops of all boys who were scouts, boys who were not scouts and boys 
who were once scquts. These lifts were furnished to scoutmasters to 
enable them to cheer on the scout enrollment and to learn the names of 
boys who should belong to their troops. Duplicate lifts were furnished 
the principals of the schools. 

PERSONAL LETTER TO EACH BOY 

The Salt Lake council of the Boy Scouts of America sent the follow- 
ing letter to each boy 12, 13, and 14 years of age who was not a scout, 
inviting him to join the troop in his neighborhood. 

Dear : We were delighted to learn, through the Granite school district super- 

intendent, Mr. Francis W. Kirkham, that you are interested in scouting and would like 
to join a scout troop in your neighborhood. 

We congratulate you. About every forward-looking progressive American boy of 
to-day plans, when he has reached the proper age, to join the Boy Scouts of America. 
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Soon you will find youraclf in fellowship with Boy Scouts now in every dviliaed country 
of the world. 


The nearest troop in your neighborhood is Troop Nb. meeting at 

night, and the •coutma&er ia, 

living at 


on 


Feel free to visit the next troop meeting, and plea ae call on the scoutmaster and make 
arrangement* for joining the troop. This troop is administered by (name of parent in- 
Aatution). If you or your parents would prefer that you join some other troop, call on 
us at scout headquarters, 174 South Main Street. 

Sincerely yours. 


D. E. Haumond, Executive. 


Rechecl{ on October survey — On January 22, all advisory teachers 
were asked to give on a special mimeographed sheet the names of boys 
12, 13, and 14 years of age who were not regidered scouts and who 
were not reported on the October survey, as found by a check of 
names on that survey. 

The report showed 252 boys who came under these three classifica' 
tions: (a) Boys who had become 12 years of age between Odober, 1928, 
and January, 1929; (b) boys who had moved into the didrid; (c) boys 
whose names had not been given by teachers in Odober. 

At the time of the January survey the principals were asked to make 
a special report to the superintendent of any rank or certificate in 
scouting held by the men teachers in the didrid or any petition or 
activities in scouting in which they were engaged. The report showed 
that approximately one-third of all men teachers were engaged in 
scouting. 

In April, 1929, a final and close accounting was made of the rank and 
progress in scouting of all boys 12 years or more of age in the didrid 
in all the advisory groups, except those in the two senior high schools 
Thi * survey gave the names and addresses of all boys in all advisory 
groups in the didrid with the following information: Troop member' 
ship, if any, age and grade, date regidered, troop number, total years in 
scouting, and rank attained; if not a scout, any desire to become a 
scout. 


Summary of the survey. --In Odober, 1928, the year this survey was 
made, there were 8,050 boys and girls lA the Granite didrid 6 to 18 
years of age, according to the school census report. Of this number the 
didrid survey accounted for 716 boys, 12 to 18 years of age, inclusive, 
who never were scouts, 606 who were scouts, and 1 15 who were once 
scouts but who were not then scou'ts, or 48.6, 41.1, and 10.3 per cent, 
respectively. 

Of the boys who were scouts in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, those 12 years of age comprised 12.6 per cent of the entire 
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group; 13 years, 30.6 per cent; 14 years, 27.4 per cent; 15 years, 15.3 
per cent; 16 years, 5.7 per cent; and 3 per cent were 17 years; 
34.1 per cent had been in scouting less than 1 year, 32 per cent 1 year, 

20 per cent 2 years, 10.2 per cent 3 years, 3.4 per cent 4 years, and 
0.5 per cent 5 years. Of the total enrolled scouts 45 per cent were ten* 
derfoot scouts, 29 per cent second class, 9 per cent fir* class, and 17 per 
cent were classed as merit-badge scours. About two- thirds of these 
boys had been scouts 1 year or less, and about three-fourths were 
either tenderfoot scouts or second-class scouts. Of the boys who were 
interested in scouting but had not joined, 72 per cent at 12 years of age 
wanted to become scouts, 50 per cent at 13, 34 per cent at 14, and 

21 per cent at 15. Less than 1 per cent of those who were 16 
wanted to be scouts. 

It appears that 12 years is the beft time to interest boys in scoutitffe. 
At 13 years they are Still interested, but this interest rapidly decreases 
during the next two years. 
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Appendix B 


FORM CARDS, ETC. 


(TiCHOOL CENSUS. 1930 
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- Eou OMralor. 

1. Annual Census Card 

This card is furnished by the State department of education. The reverse side 
gives names of persons attending private schools with name of school, also names 
of persons not in school with reasons for nonattendance. All Utah school di£rid:s 
are required by law to take an annual school census, gathering information asked 
for on this card 
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2. Pupil Individual Cajid 

Since 1926 , this card has been furnished by the State department of educa* 
tion. The reverse side contains the employment record of the pupil with work 
ing permit number, employer's name, and employer's address, weekly wages at 
Aart and finish, and reasons for leaving job, also some details of record of attend' 
ance at part-time school and four blank lines for social condition of hr» me t 
health record, and record of other agencies. 
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3. Cumulative Health, Standard Tests, and School Subjects Card 
This card, with other guidance information regarding each pupil, is kept by the 
teacher in an individual paper folder, is returned to the central di&rA office at the 
close of each school year, and follows the pupil from grade to grade during his reai' 
dence in the di&ricft. The reverse side contains the name of pupil, age, date of school 
entrance, grade, days of school, days present, absent and tardy, with fir# second, 
and final seme&er marks for all school subjects for the elementary and junior high' 
school grades. 
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Individual Report of Health. Laiaure-Um*. Cl 1 1 acewhip md Vocational Activities 
for Educational and Vocational Guidance; for Chwacter Training. 
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4. Leisure AcnvmEa Card 

Junior high school advisory teachers used this form. Method* of use varied in 
the di&rirt. Teachers were in&rucfted to work out their own method* to obtain 
the information from the pupil*, which was to be held confidential and for guidance 
purposes only. Thi* information was supplied by the pupil himself. For reverse of 
card see opposite page. 
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GRANITE DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Guidance Information From the Advisory Teacher oi the School Y Mr /f*t~7 to 
v ThjAdnwy Tcacixr of the School Y oar 

Name of Puj (j\a»xX jUdram^^*^ Dole ■+* / i&f. 

Prtacjpal CPfcCRtxsii School Crodo 

The Advisory teacher* of grade* 6 to 10 indue* v* will pleeor give in their owe way soch information regarding 
their pupil* a* will, in' their judgment, be helpful to the advisory teacher of the following year. Teacher* will plaaat 
•ign thra sheet and place h ia the individual guidance folder of (he papil. 
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5. Advibort Teacher's Report * 

Confidential informa tior concerning each pupil obtained by the advisory 
teacher was preserved on this card for use by the advisory teacher for the next 
school year.. 
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» 6. Home Conditions Record * 

Junior high achool adviwry teacbfcr* were held rwpocvuble for colliding the 
infornutioo contained on thi» card. They were aaoifted by achool nurses and 
school and work coordinator!. ' 
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